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AB-STBACI 1 . 

Research, Oft career developsent has shown sex ^ 
differeaiices in patterns of occapatioaal choices aad lahor force 
parttelpatiOB. Test taker« of career interest intentqiries aad 
occapatio«aX tests say perceive adult relvs diffecentij if they are 
■ale er.fesale: tlias, these perceptions are critiical to any attespt' 
to red«(e sex. bias in testing. High school students (««60U) rated, the 
Ijil^rtaftee of several values en their dioice of an occupation, the^ 
deeisioa to sarry, aad the decision tb.becbse a parent. Both sales 
and feaal^ agreed en the isportance of high iacoie, Job .security and 
•leisure opportunities as cospoaeats of an ideal jab. For feaales^ the 
addition of a prestige- value suggested a belief ia the prestige of 
vor^lag. for sales, prestige vas rslated to leadership aad sorkiag ia 
a field of iatereit. Results shoved that high school students 
psreeived the adult vOtld differeatly; Career choices by sosea teaded 
to be United by past experience or expectati'oa: <;areer choices sade' 
by sen did not coasider values related to other adult roles ia 
■arriage and parenthood. The fiadiags suggest that these diffireaces 
■at affect the coastruct validity of tests and thereferii should be 
taken into coasidetation by counselors. (JiCi 
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Sex differenc^es in occupational values: 
Impllc^atlona for reducing sex.bit^s^ 



Carol Kehr -Tittle 

^ ..... ' ' ♦ 

Scbiool ot Education 

' 4 Uni^raity of North /&rolina at Greensboro . ^ , 

^!lie f erapectivd on reducing 9ex bias in testa to^be\discussed fl^te within 

the expanded view of test validity given by M^sslck (1980)/ Messi<:k has 

, prcvatAd fihat he calls four £acAs of validity and calls attention to construct 

, validity as the basir for teat interpretation and construct validity plus 

reXiiv^mee and utility as the basis for test use^ In addition to'nhe evidmitial 

' hMia of test validity^ a consewa^tial basis is considered for both test 

iat^iq^etation and teat use. This vieir of velidity tie helpful in considering 

' th# 4ilemas of trying to reduce sex bias in Masurement* It calls attention 

* * • - 

to the logical consequences as i^ll as the evidence 'typically considered to 

eMiatitute an. understanding ^ test validity^ The values underlying different 

^roaches are' alao nori^ readily examined if the conaequences of each is 

co^idered* ' * i 

iM guidance* and counseling there is a unique aspect to test use. In 

contrast to other uses of educational and psychological tests where instructi<mal 

, ^. . . I - 

adminlatrative ^eciadons are dominant |, and someone other than the test , 
taker is the decision maker* guidance uses of tests focus on the test taker tfs 
decision maker* Thus in reducing sex bias in test use in guidance, ve need to 
examine^ aa suggestad V.Hessick's views of validity, the test taker*s 

. I \ . 

<d ^Papsr presented at the^nnual neeting of tKie American Psychological 
ERJC pcUtlon, Los Angeles, August 1981. * , 



'V Seducing Sex B^s 

perception of the Instruments and accompanying Interpretive /information. This 



vie»Ses^~fiimi>er^f implications for research on tests used in vocational 
^idanee. ^ Among the implications is the need 'to review the general research 
liteij^ature on the career developnfent patterns of men and women, the adult roles 
that are emphasized for them, ai»l, more generally, the female •world'^s Jessie 
Bernard (1981) has recently summatized it. Ve also need to consid^tb^i 
developing literature on the purposes of individuals i^ taking occupational 
Invmtories and studies of effects* ' ^ ~ X 

1S» research literature on career development shows sex differences in ^ 
^ j^ttems of occupational choices and labor force participatlonl Career 
* pi^iMtB were, late in <ckiu>wledgtog thcM* differences and stli^l^^ not 4 
toiN^iUki the differing efliphases given to adult roles of worker^ marriage 
imrteWTr wd parent into the Mt of variables t^be considered by both females 
' Md mIm in th<|ir life plans. The. research reportjM here suggests that test 
talNirt may perceive or structure ispects^pf thete several i^Mlt roles dlf«* 

. tmtmtlf if thc7 «r« fcnuile and n^e aod these peretptione ate critical to any 

. . • ■ - ; ' ^ 

•tco^t to reduce sex bias in testing^ifollowing tW NIE def initions of aex 

- f*^ 

bias, Diaabrd, l97S).'' By la^licatiw, the .research also su^^Mts thatnijttfiiss- 

• of this Maning of test scores and effects of being tested— irtiether "interest 
■ iwrcfttorled**' or "ability .tested"— are Important in their own right if tests 

ite 4^ have a role in assisting individuals to make career planFl:ess . . 
dependent their Status as female or ^le^ 

• The next sections presitoti . ^ ^ 

a descriptlun of the sample for the study of occupational, 
marriage, and pkrenthood ^aluea: 

ERJC . « 



. < . ' « Rfiducing Sex Bias 

\. 2. the results of the exploratory factor Wiysls of Occupational ^ 

. values; and • * ^ * 

• • • > . 

; 3- the results o'f exploratory factor analyses of ^th^ three value ^ 

final sectlim descplods^ the l]iiplicat:^ons for reducing siex bias. 
- The s|udy and sample ^ ' * ^ 

The present study uses the ten occupational values developed by Martin 
&^^196$t 1^7 3) t and eleven natriage'end twelve parentfe^ values developed* 
for ^ study* The values id^thln each set vere presented on 3x5 cards* to ^ 
•tudten^ as part of an Individual interview** Students were asiced to rank * 
trird^ir and ^then rate on a scale from 0^8 the importmce each value in ttaldng 
^ice of an occupation, the decision to marryt or the decision to become ^ 
a pipent. The sample- of 600 urban eleventh grade stiklents represrated ° 
i^lly females and males » middle and low ais^loaccmcmdc labels, and three 
«|te£c groups^ white^ blacky and Hispanic. Haltivariate analyses of 
writemcfi v.rc earrJLed out on ch^ 2x2x3 desifn for the ratings of each value 
Mt. mthitt each value set, *l^gniflca^t/Bain effects were shown tor each 
f aetoT with no Interactions. Table 1 pJ^esents the listing of ^11 the -values 
and tte vean f cores for fenales and males (standardi^sed vithln individuals to 
a mma of 50 and SD of 10}. A coQfilete description of the sastple and 
procedures arb given in Tittle (195I). — ^ • >/ 

In looking at the dif f ereiiAs it Ujut^X ^^^P in nliul that^there U 



llla»ly an extensive overlap in the distributions for females and males. Tt» 

. ' . • • • 

SMffla sise is large, accounting for some statistically significant differences 

i^t^ little practical difference. Boyever» noit of these differences are in 

ERXC'*^ direct ionsi particularly the average ratings for the occupa^onal 



* Reducfng Sex 'Bias 

• * . V . • . ' - 

value of Helping Others. li is also'of interest to know that with only rare 

' • *•, •' ■' •' 7 • • ■ ^ '■ 

ttie^tlpn^ 'dll the values In each set received every posAble rank, from students, 
•(no /^u4jrat& gave the lowest ra^k of 12 to the p^renthbod-^ value of A Chance to 
EkpfMa love^. This d^s in accord with the efforts in developing the values^ 
«tahaveyalue statements that are attractive to all atddents^ i.e., yield • 

fai^l^rfeetangul'av.d^lstri^atiDns of ranks. ^ • 

' ^ * ^ ^ •* " ' 

. « ' r ; ■ • 

2# EKploratofcy factor analyses of the occupatlojuTl-vaiues 

ISM^^Cttpatiooal ratings (0-8) for fcyiales and males vere analyzed* 

Mtpme^ttli. Prlpc^lpal factor analysis with varlmax rotation yielded four 

. ^ ^ ^ • 

^fatetc^rs with eigeh valued greater than one. The results of these analyses ^ 

«r« giv^ in T^ble 2^ «4iich shovs the occupational, values with factor loadings f 

0l e3$ or greater for each factor. Factor 1 is similar for both females and^ 

lMa^« and mii^t:^ called a general factol that is an ideal of what a job 

i^Mi^ lie^that is^ a job includes High income, provides. Security^ and gives 

^^fottimities to hav^Leisure time.* Wt f^^males, the addition of the Prestige 

valnamay Indicate c^t (speculating to^4, great degree) there is presti]{e in , 

wotkingg it is important to hav€^ a job and that one is seen by others as 

. Ispioitantr Another speculation is that High Income » Prestige ior some 

f emal:>St iftnd that for males (looking at factor 2) there is a distinction 

betimen Job and Prestige* and leadership must be demonstrate^ in order to 



""^ — ^^.^^^^^^^ 

obtain Prestige. Prestige also loads on a factor (4) for males with the j/alue 

Work in Field Qf Interest, also suggesting that they may perceive success -in a 

field of bpecialization as another way to obtain Prestige, or, alternatively, 

ft \ 

some Fields of Interest are perceived as havii^ Prestige. For females*. 

Leadership loads on a factor by itself. * ' ^ 

' • 6 ■ ' 
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• The occu^tioiial value of Helping Otiiers \A associated with different 
values for f^ialeis and male?. For females it ifl/assoctated- with thq values of 



Secturlty and Uoric in 'Field>pf Interest. Qelping Others may be perceived^ as 

' ■ V • - • . ' ■ 

linked to the inp^rtancf of a In prx>,viding security and also as being a 

fieli of interest (although not specifically identified as one of the six 

fields 6^\^ti^x^s^ students cocked: Sbience^ Artt Verbal; Me^K3ni$;p» Personal 

eontactiMministratioo). 'It shpul^ hi noted here, however » that although the 

eArd^^r tiork in Your Ma^ Held of .In£erest was carefully, l^tei^reted to 

iito^ by using tlm six fields of xnterest» some students had difficulty 



t • 



win 1^ concept and interpreted It as iseaning it was ibaportant to have 



IfA^tting work. For salea, oil the ot^her hand» Helping Others is part of a 

% • . " ■ , ^ — . *• 

ilm factor t with High Income as a jiegative value, and Variety and Indepm^ 
4tf a6c<»ipanying positive wel^ts. Variety and Independence occur oA a * 
factor (2) for foialest accoppiinled b^r Leisure. The Ifirit two are 



. intrinsic aspects of an cccupation that^might be perceived ea iflq>ortant^ 
pntlpularly to many of the traditionally female tlecupations (nurse^ teacher), 
ior^mles . the values , of Variety and Independence ^accompany the value Helping 
^ Others, and perhaps all ard se^n as desirable charalteristics of the helping 
f fofesaions. It should also be Aoted that the value.<;Early Entry did not 
ga tch a fac tor loading of .3 In either, sample. The most Itkely explanation 
for this ^ is the high educational aspirations of the sample (whether realistic 
pt not, alid partly the Results of being .a New York City sample with the pas( 
tf«iitions of bi^en admissions a^ the City^niverslty and extensive community 
college system) — only 41 students (6 .82) thought they would Finish high ^hool 
only# and another 5a 31 thought ♦•.hey would attend Technical > Nursings or 

ERIC ' ■ ^ ' . 
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f • • • 

btfliiess school after high, school s The remalnlfig students aspire to compldte 



at leastk a two-year college i>rogram. • ^ . 

- - ' 

/Judging from the differences in the groupings of values on different factors 
for fenaljes and oalresi^ it appears that they perceive the worJLd of oc'cupational 
chaie* sbnewhat differently. This conclusion is reinforced by a factor analy^sls 
itk which all three value sets— occupational marriage^ and parenthood — were 

ft 

. Included* • ^ v 

♦ 

3. tejJ-oratoty factor .analyses of thg tteee valne sets i * ^ 

three sets oLvalaea cpncerned with different adult roles were 
fwtdnd separately for females asd aales. Fourteen faeliors had eigen values 
of 1.0 or »ore for each group. Part of the resulta for this analysis are given 

to UUm 3 and 4. table 3 shotra selected values with siiallar factor loadings 

• " •*.■■"' " • > • ■ * .-. . 

la ti^ feaale and aale saiples and Table 4 ahora factors that appear differently 

• • i * . ' ' . * 
£^ aeleeteil values f o« the female and male samples. These analyses vere done . 

wlttg.tiui standardised, ratings, rating^- transformed to a mean of 50 and SD of- 

.10 iflthln ifldivldual raters. The jdat& reflect the more Ipsative nature of the 

reMitifig scores, but nevertheless provide some provocative findings. \ (/^ain 



•^criterion of .30 or higher w^a used to consider a loading meaningful .\on the 
factors.) • . '/ 

The most interestinig finding is shown in Tablie A, -where two factors Vfor ^ 
tl» males sho;^ loadings onfy 'for occupapional values. In contrast, the fi^ctors 
for fenales tons latently jBhowed a comblnatton of values from at least two itjj 
the sets of valuei* Without attempting to interpret the, findings furthisr at 
this pointi we can consider the implications for using values afid interest * 
iteasarts and sex bias* 

o ■ ■ , • . • 
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plications for reduclne sex bias . • . * * . 

T ' ^ 

"^ther stt^ies have found different results for females and males in factor 



.analyses of interest measures (e.g^^ Tuck & Kee^ng^^f9807l^itl^ high school 
students in^ ^Australia found djlf^tent factor factors for females and males on 
Holland* s Self ^^OireC^ed^Sea^ and vlthi college students/ Lybarger, 1978) . 

^ - . ^ - s 

Mahon^y^t al. (1980)9 using small samples^r/fotmd different factors for females 
"and males on the Value Survey of Rok^ch , Studies of other value sets with 

general populations tend to show sex differences in wean scores^ but have not 

f»' ' • - . - 

euirfjied factor structures (e.g..^ Hales and Bartman, 1978j Uljting et al.» 
1977) • Boveyer, recrat studies of mea and vomeu employed in the same occupatloc 
t«id to show they have similar work values (Kaufman ^ FetterSt 1980; Watson 
md KyMt, 1979).^^ The results pose part of the 'dilomu in interest masuranent^ 
to idi^ extent should we be concerned with dif fermit responses to or perceptions 
0f activities/occupations for fraales and males at ypungor: iges? ^ 



^ factor analyses of ' the occupational values^ and the three value sets 
M^iest (as do many other studies) that high school boys and girls perceive ^ 
tl^ir adult roles differently. Thus» the evidential basis of test interprets** 
tiott» construct validity^ may not be secure when boys and girls view the adult 
world dlffermtly. Fitzgerald and Crites (1980) also draw attention to the 
differing career psychology of men and women. The consequences of test use 
and interpretation^ undejr these circumstances are a continued bias against 
both sexes.. Career choices^ for women tend to* be limited by past experiences 
and expectations; and career choices kje mad^ by men with little or no ^ 
consideration of their values r An ted to other. adult roles ^ e.g. in marriage 



and parenthood^ and the satisfactions to be derived from them. Under these 

uc 



5^*cumstances9 we will continue to see occupational segregation ani/ earning 
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. ' 8 
differentials and tbe jgoals of sfx equity are the reduction of these 
differences. ' " 

I * 

3he implications' for. counseling iare in two areas: (1) to actively 
encoura^' exploration of more careers and nore tiontraditional careers for 
^'^^^^ ISSi (2) ^^^^ ^ linked with an exaninatibn of options in the other 
*; ttio areas of marriage and parenthood-~^f ertlllty, articulation oT" occupational 
aM lioiaeBiaklng/responslblllt'ies, "negotiating" skills In the marriage relation- 
sK£#» iSiduetim of on (Tittle, 

/ ; JS^l^p^ . 59} . Tlie role of values in counseliit^ has bee& examined recently 

fltooiMtel and GoiMance Jourftal ^ Ma^ 198€% Tyler/ 1980), and several authors 
^ f^ovite suggestions forkDractice. Tbe tfarea $ets of values^-occupational^ 
' .^^nrii^t. «id-psrentbood**-can be used in conjunction with interest inventories 
t^ itiMg choices to the level of amreness ^nd to facilitate exploration of the 
-fotes vorkeTt marriage i^rtner, and parents Particularly for women, the 
teeo^i^iQn of the relatioMhip. between self^identity and work in our culture 
i# ^^artant, and for men thh recognition of and planning for the satlsf actions . 
to be lowd in parenting* Jest bias resides not only in individual items and 
scales ttS^ in the career area', but In the very conceptualizing of career 
. decision making and vocational choices as isolated from^other adult roles. 
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I ' . Table 1 

Heans of Ratings of Occupational, Marriage and Parenthood Values 
for Eleventh Grade Females and Males. (Standard Scot»sV 

Occupational Values 



•High Income 
Prestige 
Indep'ieiidence 
Helping Others 
'Seeujrit]^ 
Variety 
Leadership 
Fiel4 of 

biterest 
Leisure 
Early Entry ' 



FX' Mi, 



51.4 

55.8* 

54.5 

51.4* 

43.5* 

60.7* 
46.5* 
37.2 



52.8* 

49.7 

51.5 

51.a** 

55.3 

48.5* 

47.5* 

59.0* 
48.2* 
36.4 



klarriage Values 



FX 



Parenthood Values 



Financial 

Security 
Emotional ' 

Support 59.8* 
A Helpmate 48.0 
.Close Physical 

Relation-' 

ship 56.0 
Prestige 47.8* 
Normal Life 39.3* 
Permanent 

Companion - 55.9 
Children 52.5 
Your Own Home 47.1* 
$oneone to 

Rely On ' * 54.9 
Feeling of 

Leadership 40.6* 



48.2* 45.5* 



^ 58.4* 
47.6 



55,8 

44.3* 

42.^*^ 

56.2 
53.3i„ 
M9.0^ 

^5.4 

42.3* 



Sense of Accom- 

plishQenc 
Sense of Pride 
Variety ^ 
Friendship 
Respect of 

Others 
Stable Marriage 
Chance to Ex- * 

press Love 
'Confidence as 
i Man/Woman 
Joy 

Future Security 
Tie to the 

Future , 
Sense of 

Importance 



FX 



MX 



50.7 50.4 
52.1 52.1 
51.7* 47.9* 
Sa.^ 56.3* 

39.6*" 41.6* 
44.5* 49.8* 

61.0* 59.2*" 

43.4 42.5 
60 .'2 59.2 
45.1 «5.'fl 

46.1* 47.6* 
47.0 47.7 



*p<.o; 

SNi range '6t4'- 12.5 ^ 
N - 299F, 299M 
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Table 2 



Occupational ^^lue Ratings df, Eleventh Grad^ Students: 
Factor Loadings for' 300 Fema)^ and 300 Males 



Factor 



1 



High tncotbe .71 
Security .42 
Frestige .^1 
Leisure ' , .31 

Xtbtal 
Vioriance 



Females 



Leisure \48* fielpiag Others «44 

Variety .42 Security ;46 

Indepen- Work in Field 

dence .39 of Interest. .30 



X Kactot 
" ^riance 



21.1 
52.3 



. 13*3 
• *20.8 



io;9 



14.5 



4 - 

Leader- 

shtp .62. 



10.2 
12.4 



. 3 



81^ Income .60^ Leader- 



Leisure «53 
Security .47 



Helping Others .43 ' Work-in 



ship ' «^ High Income -.40 
Prestige .56 Variety * .37 
Independence. .30 



Zlkital 
Variance 

% Fa^tdr 
W»i#nce 



Field 
of In- 
' ^ terest .31 
Frestigct «:30 
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Sftlacted Values with Similar Factor Lc^iings In Female, Male and Total Satiiplea 



Female^ 



Value 



Load- V^lue 
^ng Area 



MaleJ 



Value 



Load- Value 
ing . . Area" , ^ 



Total ^ 



Value 



Laad- 
ing 





(Factor 4) 






(Factor 12) 






(Factor 2) 




0 


Prestige • , 


.88 


0 


Prestige * 


-.60 


0 


, Prestige 


-.79 


M 


Prestige 


1 

.55 


M 


Pc^stige 


,-.80 


M 


Prestige 


-.56 


. P 


Variety 


-.30, 


M 


Children 


.33 


C 


Variety 


.44 




iFactor 5) * 






(Fa/tor 5)- 

ft 


1 




(Factjl^ 1) 




P 

* 


A 6eivse of^ 
Acc6mplishment * 


-.74 


.P 


A Sense of 
Accomp 1 ishmen t' 


,77 


P 


A Senae of 
Accomplishment 


.76 




A Sense of Pride 


-.74 


P 


A Sense of Pride 


. .75 ' 


P 


A Sense of Pride 


.75 


P 


VaViety 


-,"34, 


P ' 


» A Stable Marriage 


-.34 








. P 


A Chance ta 


.41 










✓ 




P 


A Stable* Marriage 

1 . 






• 











1 ' ' 2 ^ 

. « ?9fj .N|yj » 299i\|^T « 59a. 0 « Occu.pationM> iM « Marriage, P - Parenthood , 

3' ; • ■ V • • - - ■ • 

VStandardlsed ^Scorea (within* student) i >^ ^ 
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Sek differences in Factor Loadings of 




in Female, Male and Total Samples 

] 



Female 



Male 



Total 



Value 




— Load- 


Afalue 




Load- 


Value 


• 


Load- ^ 


Area 


. ■ Value 


ing"~>^ 


Area 


Value 
f 


ing 


Are4 


^ Value 


ing 




(Factor 3) 






(Fictor 4) 






(Factor 3) 






High Incoxoe 


. 0 . 


High Income 


.78 


0 


High- Income 


-Jl 




Helping Others 




0 


Helping 'Other's . 


• -.7M 




Helping Others 


.71 


0 


Variety • 










0 ! 


Securi#. 


-.33 ' * 


M 


Financial Security 


-.72^ 






% * 








M 


Children' 


.38 














M 


Permanent Companion 


• 35 






























(Factor 12) 






(Factor 8) 


\ 


fit 


'(Fax:tor 12) 




• U 




- 71 


n 


i. n uc p c 11 uts 11 <»e 


70 




Indenandtsnce 


.87 


p 


A Sense of Importance 


.54 


■ 0' 


Leisure 


-.70 > 


0 


Leisure 


r.31 


'0 


Helping Others 


'. 38r 














0 


Field of Interest 


.34 




* 






• 






(Factor 13) 






>• 






(Factor 8) 






Independence 


-.74 








0 ■ ■ 


Leisure 


-.52 • ^ 


0 


Helping Others 


.45 










A Close Physical 




M 


Prestige 


-.45 








M 


Relationship 




M 


Children 


.33 








P 
P 


A Scaae of 

Importance 
Variety 


--.36 ~, 
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